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First Series. 




HE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian 
Folk Son^ collected from the Peasants by HiLiNB Va- 



CAUKO. Truulated hj Caimiit Stlva And Alma SmrmLL. 
I Widi an Introdacdoa by Carmbn Sylva. Printed on hand, 
j made paper, crown 8vo, cloth. ios.6d. {Out of print.) New 

and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5/. Edition de luxe^ 
\ limited to Fi/iy signed and numbered copies^ on imperial Japan 

paper, btimd m veUum, 4s/. 

** The poems have the wild melancholy ud the fierce simpUdty of 

all true popular ballads, with an undertone of ghastly mystery that 
reminUs one of the Highland second-sieht and Irish fairy tales. . . . 
Tliey are directly, passionately, fieicdy human j rich with a poetic 
sympathy with external nature, but regarding it almost as the com- 
rade and friend of man. . . . There are elements of the Greek joy in 
all beantifttl siehts and sounds . . . but there is also a fieice love of 
battle and of blood, such as ring^s through the Nibdungen epic"— 
Frederic Harrison in The Fortnightly Re^ietv. 

World, — " A real treasure-trove, a valuable addition to the litera* 
tureof the workt" 

Safes and Siueries. — ** We know nothing in folk-songs and little in 
literature like these productions. They come straight from the heart 
of a people, and have a pusionate intensity and poetry like nothing 
else with which we are familiar. ... In the way in which they fulfil 
that highest function of imaginative poetry, eliciting firom inanimate 
natiire sympathetic resnonse to human aspiration and passion, they 
are almoet imiqoe. Thus each poem is wrung out of tat heart of a 
peasant — a passionate, suflTcring peasant — the expression of coarse 
enjoyment of life is marvellous, and the poignancy of ang^i&h is 
expressed in language that can only be beaten, and niely then, in 
.the Elizabethan drama." 

Mancketter Giuardiamn-^*^ Few translations of the same type can 
stand comparison with Fitzgerald's embroideiy of Oman yet one 
certainly receives something of the same keen impiesiion of mshnesa 

and choiceness from these songs." 

Times. — ** The translation is full of poetical feelinff, and does credit 
to its joint authors. The Dimbovitsa b now a cbadc with which 
etciy person of intelligence ought to possess some acquaintance.** 

LONDON ; OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO., 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths appreciative recepdon gjven by the English piiUk 
to the first volume of traiulations made from MdUe. 
Vacaic80o*s remarkable collection of Roumaman Folk- , 
Song^ has encouraged the tianslators to put fiirth another 
series of poems rendered into Engluh from the same source^ 
in the hope that they may be received with equal finrour. 

Those who are fimiliar with the first volume of the 

Bard of the Dimbovitza,** will remember that the songs 
were collected in this one district of Roumania, to which 
they are peculiar, and that Mdlle. Vacaresco laboured for 
several years, with great perseverance and sidll, to note 
them down from the lips of the peasantry. 

Such readers will not need to be told again of the 
" Heiduck," the traditional hero and warrior of Roumanian 
legend, the central figure of the romantic dreams of every 
peasant maiden — or of the lutcplayer, on whose lips 
most of these songs may be heard, as he wanders from door 
to door, accompanying himself on the lute or "cobza,** 
from which his name is derived. 

They will also be familiar with the peculiar construction 
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of these poems, which are generally un rhymed, and " de- 
pend more for rhythm on the cadence of each phrase, 
than on any definite poetical form." It would be both 
difficult and unsatisfactory to give examples of the mono- 
tonous chants to which they are usually sung, as on the 
peasants' lips they are unaccompanied by any instrument, 
the Cobzar only singing to his lute. 

In the present selection will be found one poem which 
is sung by the youths, the maidens, and the Cobzar, alter- 
nately, during the " Hora," or national dance, and while 
the dancers move slowlv round and round in a circle. 

Another poem, " The Incantation," bears witness to the o 
belief in witches and spells still existing in Roumania ; and 
Mdlle. Vacaresco herself was present at just such a scene 
as the song calls up before us, when the witch began her 
" spells " by waving a bough of hazel-wood over the dead 
ashes on her hearth. 

The poem called " Mad "has a pathetic interest from the 
fact that it is not an imaginary composition, but was actu- 
ally overheard, and noted down, from the lips of a woman 
who had gone distraught upon the loss of her lover. This 
poor creature could never be got to stay in her cottage, 
but haunted a wood near the Vacaresco house, where she 
would, of an evening, "light the fire " that she speaks of, 
and could be heard singing her song beside it. 

A few explanatory notes have been added for those 
readers who are not familiar with the £rst volume of 
the series. 
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LUTEPLAYER'S SONGS. 

THE LUTEPLAYER'S AUTUMN SONG. 

To-mtnrow the leaves will /ally 

But I only think of the gold of the harvests to come ; 

So glorious the splendour will be of those harvests to come. 

That we never think again of the ieavts that an fml&ng. 

When she comes by 
I go from hence, for then she must know that I love her ; 
If she cross my path, I grow dumb, and beneath my fingers 
I bid the cobza to hush, till the songs all ask me : 

** Why dost thou bid us keep silence ? " 

^Hush ! ** I make answer, ^iot now my Jove goeth 
by." 

But when she abideth afar, oh then ! as the summer 
Doth sing of the fleeting springtide, I sing of her. 
I love her step in the dance, and its stir and rustle. 
For it bids her girdle dance, and the âowen in her 
hair. 

When thou goest, O maiden, past the hut of thy CobsaF, 
Let fidl the flower from thy hair beside his door, 
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For then it wiU strike root belbre my thredioMy 

And be to me A m em o iy of thjr touL 
The apple-4ree lUt H^t wingi among iti bnmches, 

And said: <<How soft and Ught f 

Soft is the hay, that lies on the plain, to the footfall. 
Yet thou dost not sit thee down 'mid the new-mown 
hay. 

When thou drawest water, O maiden ! thou dost not suffer 

The water to Iceep the image it hath of thee, 

And yet thou hast told my heart to keep it for ever. 

As I wander on, I sing, if thou be not near me ; 

I know fiill sure, the spell that would chain thee to me. 

But I do not say the words, when thou goest by me, 

For I love the stir and rustle of thy dancing 

When it sets thy girdle gaily dancing too. 

The gentle dreams of thy sleeping hours, I love them, 

As I love the whirring of thy spindle fleet. 

Refresh me with cool drink from the wooden pitcher. 

For the weary wanderer*s thirst is dear to thee ; 

And whoso doth quench such thirst is beloved of Heaven, 

That blesses the springs and rivers, which be not sparing 

Nor from the wanderer cruelly turn away. 
Beloved of Heaven, too, are the stars, that never 
Withdraw themselves, nor hide their light from any, 
Even from those who ne*er have looked on them. 

I will pass away into Death, if thou let me die, 
And never betray the place of my burial to thee j 



l^he huteplayers Autumn Song, 5 

Thou thalt ask the fMths: Which way doth kad to hit 
gnvettone ? 

And other men's graves shall answer thee aloud : 

** We are not his grave.** 
Then among the graves thou wilt wander with airf 
foot&lly 

For I ever loved the rustle and stir of thy dancing, 
That bids thy girdle dance, and the iowers in thy hair. 

Thmmr&w tin kmm will fally 
Bui J §itfy think tfthâ gM tftbt hMnntt t§ tme ; 
St gbriuu tht splmdntr wiS he 9f^hut isnustt tt «mir. 
That wt «Awr thini ^mn if tht kmm thut mr$ faUmg^ 
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"ACCURSED." 

TTfe heavens lower^ and the ravens Jiy, 
Are ye forerunners of the snotUy dark birds ? 
And shall we soon have snow upon our fields f 

It was not me he cursed, he cursed my house. 

And when I leave the house, my soul hath rest; 
But when I enter in again, the curse 
Awaits me at my door. 
Would I might sleep beneath the open sky f 
But at the moonlight hour. One saith to me : 
" Go back into thy house." 
Nor can I answer : ** Nay, a curse is on it.** 

It was not me he cursed. 
He only cursed the bed whereon I sleep ; 

Would I might lie upon the ground to sleep ! 
But at the hour of sleep. One saith to me : 

" Lie down upon thy bed.** 
It was not me he cursed, he only cursed 
The food that was to nourish me, 

The water that I drink. 
Would I might die of hunger Î 
But at the hour of hunger and of thirst. 
There crieth One aloud within me, saying : 



« Accursed." 



« Eat then, and drink!" 

It WIS not me he cuned s 
He Qiăf cuned the paths I wander by \ 

Would I might stajr my steps I 

But at the hour of sunrise cometh One 
And openeth wide my door and saith : ^Go hence!** 

It was not me he cuned. 
Only my chain, my girdle and my spindle ; 

Would I need never touch them ! 

But then One salth: «Take up 
Thy girdle and thy spindle and thy chain." 

It was not me he cursed; 
But only all I see and touch, and those 

To whom I dnnr me near. 
And I would fiun see nothing more, nor touch. 

Nor draw me near to any. 
And to the graves I go, that I may die i 
Then from the graves One riseth and saith: ^Live !** 

The heavens kwer, and the ravens fly. 
Are ye ferentnners ef the snew^ dark kirdsf 
And will there seen he snow upen eur fields f 
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THE ORPHAN. 

Om scarce can see the moonlight in the gloaming. 
But when night falls^ it lights up all the heavens. 
The rivers^ they are sisters^ since they Jlow 
Down from the self "fame mountain. 

Go not at night-time through the village ; 

The dogs sleep not — thou mightest,too, meet souls. 

But yet I bade my mother's soul to wait 

Beside the well for me. 
Into the well I shall look down to see her, 
Yet shall not dare to gaze upon her fiacc j 
But she will take a long, long look at me, 
To see my face, my girdle and my shift. 
And then upon my girdle there will be 
Many more pearls to-morrow, on my shift 

More golden spangles. 
Upon the house, too, she will look, and then 
Sunshine will linger round the house to-morrow. 
Upon my heart, too, she will look, and then 

My heart will be at rest. 
And I shall ask : " How is it in the grave ? ** 
Then shall I see her image, in the well. 

With finger on iu lip. 
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And I shall ask her : ^ Dost thou yearn fer me ? ** 
Then shall I see her image in the well» 

Drying its eyes ; 
And in her g^dle I shall tee the flowen^ 

Yea, all the flowcn I cast upon her grave. 
And nothing will she say to me^ but I shall feel her glance. 
Then she will make a sign to me, that I should give her 
drinks 

And in her name 
I will bring drink to all the viUage huts. 
And oh I how I shall grieve^ because the well 
Is all too deep for me to kiss her image. 
I shall atOl seek her after the is gone^ 
Then shall I hear the atone that fells again 
Upon her ffwe^ as thoug^i it struck my heart. 
For by the weO I bade my mother's soiil 

To wait for me. 

0«# snow torn tit tht mmtS^ in thi ^/tmmngy 
Bui whm mght fiiUt^ it Sgbts off the htmnns, 
Thi mwTf^ tbty un sisUrs^ sinct ib^ Jim 
Dmn frm tb» tif-smiii mmnUiim^ 
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THE NECKLACE OF TEAJCS. 

Tii Luteplayer sang before my cottage door ; 
/ hearkened to bis lay and said: " Sing on!^ 
But tb* Cffhxar^ bi ottlj knows nu song. 

The little maid was fain to make herself 

A necklace fine, 
As silv'ry as the moonlight's silv'ry glance, 
Or as the river when the moonbeams shine. 

And so she asked the river : ^ Speak, wilt thou 

Give me thy waves that in the moonlight dance ? ** — 
And then she went and asked the moon : ^ Wilt thou 
Give me thy glance ?** 

^ Not so^** the moon replied, " became the night, 

My glance doth need." — 
" Not so,** the river answered her, " for I 
Must keep my waters for the thirsty mead*" 

The little maid was fiun to make herself 

A necklace fines 
Then said die sons of men : '^Come, take our tears 
To fiuhion this bright silver chain of thine." 
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Theii each one gave her his most precious tears. 

And glad were they 
To deck the maiden's throat j and all the tears 
Thus whispered knr together, and did wf : 

Whence art dlou, sister, from what heart dost come ? 
Then each one told the grief that did befall 
Her parent heart, and each one thought herself 
Saddest of all 

So noir the maiden had her necklace hright, 
Afore silveiy than yonder river's wave, 
Or glance of moonlight^ yet when she put on 
That necldace brave, 

The tears all told her whence they came, and grew 
So heavy, that beneath the burden sore, 
The maiden died, and on her grave that chain 
Weighs evermore. 

The Luteplajir sang whbmt wj ctttage dw ; 
IbiorhntdU hit lay and said: *^ Sing on!** 
But ihi Mzary be kniWt •nt mly song. 
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TH£ SOLDIER'S SONG. 

Tht kmrn aUstrtw ttgrthtr in the firtst^ 
Btcausi tbt wind passtd tbrwgh ; 

Tbi kmHS all strtw tşgithtr m tbt fimi^ 
And m$ tbt firtst ţriiwdi 

Tit in tbi fonst straw tbt Uavis ttgitbtr 
Bicanst tbi wind pasted thrtngb. 

Ere I go to the wars, O mother mine^ 

Take thou me by the hand, 
And bless my weapon, and softly lay 

Thy finger on my brow, 
And the sign of the cross thou shalt make thereon. 

Watch over me shall keep 
l^he while I sleep. 
The ways shall be white that I travel by \ 

The maidens shall come forth 
And stand at their doors and give me smiles % 

And forth the sun shall come 
From behind the clouds, and be all amazed 

When he sees how cheerful I can be^ 
Cheerful as he. 
For when he is dying, he hides him not} 

And when my hour is nigh. 
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I will shine, O mother, and glow with ligllC 

Because I go forth to die. 
The bird that gave me its plumes for my cap 

Will be glad of it by and by, 
For one of those plumes shall be reddened with blood. 

Because I go forth to die. 
And thy kiss, my bride, my little bride. 

That close on my mouth doth lie, 
It will not be loth to rest on my lips. 

Because I go forth to die. 
And the sign of the cross that thou madfK o'er me, 

Will be glad I go forth to die. 

When I am dead, little mother mine, 
Then charge the heavens, the sun, the stars. 
To look yet on me in my death, 
So that they surely all may know 
How brave a child, O mother ! thou hast borne. 
And go thou by my bride's low door 

What time she makes the old well shriek 
In drawing water up ; 
Or when she calls the turtle-doves about her 
In going through the wood ; 
Then tell her of the soldier*s death, 
Speaking as of some other man 
Unto some other maid ; 
But if my sweetheart drop her spindk^ taying: 
**That was a herol " 
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There stood two men and they did point their fingers at 
that house. 

And on his finger one had blood; the other's finger 
shook. 

" How many kisses ? asked the one, and then the other 
asked : 

" How many tears ? " A maiden, too, stood there and 

watched the men. 
And with the spindle in her hand, she pointed at the house. 

A bridge across the river lies, and the river every spring 
Doth bear the bridge away. 

The spindle in the maiden's hand, it shook and trembled 
too. . . . 

White was her shift — about her neck a crimson chain of 
blood. 

" That was my house,** she spake — once more : ** That 
was my threshold-stone." « 

Then back she wended to her grave, and to her grave sank 
down. 

And still the men did stand and point their fingers at that 
house. 

Take whichsoever way thou wilt — the ways are all 
alike ; 
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AT THE HOUSE. 

T^ake whichsoever wtPf tbmi wiltyfor the ways are all alike ; 
But d9 thou tnfy tmt^I kadi my thnshiU wait thy 
coming;, 

Frmn tat my window one can see the graves^-amd mmy Uft 
Tbegrawif /m, kiip a watch. 

Ano h»t tfaou, sister^ asked tlie wind from whence he 

comet to-mght^ 
That such atrange things he teUs ? 
Him whom I lovc^ I never knew — yet I knew that if he 

came 

He would bring pain to me* 

A bridge acroas the river fies^ and the river every spring 
Doth bear the brit^ away. 

Oh sister, hark 1 to>nigbt the wind firom 6r away doth 
blow! 

To-day he saw a house that stands with windows open 
wide. 

And k> I the house forsaken wa%and Uack the threshdd- 
stone. 
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THE INCANTATION. 

Thou litdc hascUxmg^ 

Tliou that dost gnnr to near the river 

That it is fain to kiss thee. 

Thou that wik never see the sun. 

Because thou growest all too near the river, 

I pludnd thee when the sun knew nought thereof. 

Upon my left hreast I did bear thee hither. 

And twixt my fingeis took thee. 

Fall on the ashes gently— do not stir them. 

For ashes love to slumber ; 
Hide close beneath them— and then go thy way. 

Thou little hazel-bough ; 
Then shall the tree from which thou earnest forth 

Bear loveliest buds in April, 
If thou wilt go, thither where I shall bid thee. 

Where my beloved dwells. 

He sleeps. Now sfaalt thou ask him if he dream, 

And bid him dream of me. 
Thou shalt become the sorrow of his.heart, 

O little hazel-bough ; 
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And tell him tliat the sorrow of hii heart 

I>reaim but of me ; 
Thou abah disturb his Ufe with a desire. 

Where is my sweetheart ?«-4peaky when will he come \ 

I have charged sleep to leave him \ 
The water that he drinlâ, to bring before him 

In every drop mine image ; 
The fragrance of his bread, to call my kiss 

To his remembrance. 
His couch shall murmur all my songs to him. 
The whiteness of my veil encompass him 

Even as the light \ 
My step shall sound unceasing in his ears. 

And it shall seem to him 
As though he saw me always coming toward Urn, 

Yet never reach the goal 
And when his house saith : ^ Hither come and rest," 
Then shall he answer: ^Rest dwells not in thee \ ** 
And to the threshold's stone he thus shall speak: 

**Thou dreary stone ! * 
And to the merry birds : " How sad ye arc Î " 
And to the sorrowing grave : " How glad art thou ! ** 
Kor ever shall he taste his bread's sweet savour 
Without complaint, till he hath had my kiss. 

This shalt thou do, thou little hazel-bough, 
Thou that dost grow so near the river 
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That it is fain to kiss thee, 
rhou that canst never see the sun 
Because thou growest all too near the 
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"MY MOTHER WENT AWAY FROM ME.' 

(OIPSY SONG.) 

Mf mtihir wmt mitwf firm m — s$ %indi and vast the plain ; 
My fin will ttm hi âfimg mt^ as stars at daybreak wane. 
Art than mt coming back^ O Iwe^ to find the fire again ? 

Beside my fire the wand'rer sat him down. 

Since then it dieth out. 
And with the wand'rer, too, my soul went hence. 
Whither my soul went, now I ne'er can know. 
Because he told not, whither went his steps. 
The forest saw him pass, and said to me : 
" I could not keep the wand'rer in my shade," 
The river said : " Nor I upon my banks.** 

A Heiduck he was, I know, one of the race of the 

Heiducks, 

Who are never weary of fighting, whom the sun doth love 
to see ; 

And whom the dreams of maidens do also love to see ! 
^ What shall I bring thee back from the wrars ? ** he asked 
me — 

( ^Wilt thou the finest veil — wilt thou the slend'rest 
spindle } 
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A girdle all full of pearli| or a silver necklet heavy 
To lie on thy little heart, and burden it with its weight ? 
A bracelet wilt thou liav^ that shall ring upon thine arm ? 
Or wik thou have my heart, wherein thy heart htth 
nested ? 

WhatthaU I bring?** Then I said: «"1 would rather 

have blood than all ; 
That will redden my girdle so white with the reddest of 

pearls, 

That will weigh down my neddet of silver^ and make my 
bracelet 
Ring merrily on mine arm. 
I will Uy it, too^ on the heart whereon my heart hath 

nested. 

And shall not then both hearts grow warm thereby i ** 

I said i 

— would rather have blood than all ! " 

My mother wtnt away frm mi^~t§ widt and vast tht pUdm ; 
My fin will mm Ar dj^ng mt^ as gtars at daykr§ak watu, 
Jrt thm mt tmung hatk^ 0 bvt^ t§ fitd ib$ firt again t 
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ON THE ROAD. 

Her veil is soft as a summer-^loud ; 
jhd when she passes^ tbi flowers art sad 
That tbty camut fiUm her* 

One can see the road from the river's cdgţ ; 

Alwap I look along the iwdy 
For down it something alwajrs comes 
Towards me, something that doth smiley 

And something that doth weefK 
It is a woman, and a child. 
And the weeping woman âster goes 
Than doth the smiling child. 
And both would give a drink to 
But the woman doth fetch the water up^ 
And handeth me the pitcher full. 

Quicker than doth the little child. 
The pitcher's rim is broken. 
Then both go hence — and I only think 
Of the woman that weeps — but I forget^ 
Alwa]FS forget, the smiling child^ 
Because it did not still my thirst i 
And every day I go and watch 
The roady to see them coming. 
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Hit viil is stftMSă sumnuT'ckiul i 
And wbtm she passis^ tbi fitnuirs art tad 
Bteautt thy emti ftUtw, 
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CRADLE SONG. 

Thb wind cune flying through my chamber, 
And when he saw me^ he was joyful. 

Because I looked on thee. 
Thou didst not heed the wind's ie)oking^ 
For thou wert hearkening to my song. 

I will sing to thee 

Of the soldier-host 
That yestereven marched hence to war, 
And to whom with homage we bade farewell. 
The earth was proud to feel their footsteps, 
The sunshine proud to be their sunshine* 
Thou too shalt be a soldier, child, 
So that thy land may love and bless thee. 
The corn upon the fields grows iairer 

When rain hath fallen. 
Yet blood the earth hath need of too^ 
Therefore I give thee to the earth. 
Thou wilt become so brave a soldier. 
That even the mountain, to behold thee, 
Will one day draw her veil of mist aside. 
And o'er thy lot I wiU not sorrow. 
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Nor mourn the dtjpt thou didst not live. 
O Earthy I give my child to thee 1 

When thou shek see thjr Ibe lie dying, 

Tl^ thoughts win turn toward Death, and kindly 

Thou wilt look bock, and tenderly, on Lifis^ 

Since Death is in thy thoughts. 
Along white roadways thou ahalt travel, 

Whereon men thirst. 

Beneath the tent lie down at even 
In bitter cold. 
Glorious thy lot will be— yea, even 

Like to the ca|^*a and the lun's ; 
Men raise their beads when they ^ould look at them. 
Thou mayst not think of maidena* gudlei, 

Nor'of their ^es, 

And thon ahalt say to them: 
^ I must go hence.* 
For thou wilt be a soldier, O my child 1 

The wind came flymg through my chamber. 
And when he saw me he was joyful. 

Because I looked on thee. 
Thou didst not heed the wind^ rcjoidng, 
For thou wert h ea r ken ing to my song. 
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STILLBORN. 

Amid the springing grain fiowers^ /M^ ipring up^ 
Therefore they drink the dew 
That the sky sends upon the springing grain* 
The threshold of the cottage was all wet 
Becamst last nigbt such btavy dtw hath faUm. 

Woman ! take up thy life once more 

Where thou hast left it % 
Nothing is changed for thee, thou art the itme» 

Thou, who didst think 

That all things would be wholly changed for thee. 
No dirge doth echo through thy dwelling-pbce $ 

One cannot mourn as dead 

That which hath never lived. 
Yet had I made for him a dirge so sweet ! 
Telling therein, that he was all thjr hc^ie^ 

And that he did not well 
To go ere he had looked upon the world — 

To think so ill of what he ne*er had seen. 
Woman ! while thou didst bear him, hast thou ever 
Told him of graves ? or spoken of the sorrow 
Of barren wombs i 
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Didst thou not tell him of thj womb's lejoidng 

Over his life Î 
And that spring sometimes comes upon this earth. 
And that some souls there ar^ that do r eme mb er ? 
Nay, thou didst think on sorrow 
While thou hadst joy within thee j 

And sorrow frightened him. 
Thou didst not tell him, that thj cottage-windows 

Looked toward the plain i 
That nrtn kive the flowers upon tbeir bank% 
And that the storlEi come hoine} 
That there are birds that sing, and men as well. 
And that their songş are sweet. 
Nay, but thou spak'st to him of gfavei^ and so 
Their rest grew dear to him. 
Now can I make no tender dirge o'er him. 

I never saw him live. 
Return thee to thy hearth. 
And think of him before thine empty hearth s 
Saying while thou dost muse of him : 

^ How empty is my hearth ! " 
Toward thy husbemd stretch thou forth thy hand 

With gentle smile, that he 
May smile again, and think of Death no more. 

For Death it was not 
That passed through this thy house ' b ut it was Lifo 
That would not take up her abode therein. 
Thou didst but ask him_from afar: 
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* Wilt thou indeed be mine ? 

As one may ask the stars. 
The stars reply : " Nay, we belong to no one." 
Thou didst but say to him from far : 

" I love thee ! " 
Even as one may say it to the sky. 
The sky makes answer : ^ Naj, the love of men 

Is nought to me ! 
Go, woman, to thy daily work agauw- 
Nothing is chang^ for thee. 

Amid tbi sprouting seeds Jlmirs^ ttOj an growmg. 

And so they drink the rain 

That the sky sends upon the sprouting grăim» 

The threshold of thy cottage is so wet 

Btcaust last mgbt nuh htany dm hath faUta, 
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The mooiiy she is a mudenPs hearty 

And love once dwelt therein, 
Ahy in those days the maiden's heart 

Was sunshine through and through % 
But when love left the maiden's hearty 

Twas then that it grew pale. 
And Heaven took it up on high, 
Yet sadlj stiU it looketh down 
Upon the earth, where love did dwell. 

And paler grows the while. 

The moon, she fears the sunshine sore, 
Because the sunshine knows full well 
Wherefore the moonlight is so pale. 

The rivers say, when she appears : 

«0 little maid's pale hieart^ 
Come, rest in us !" and in their sleep 

The birds all say to her : 
^ Come, go to sleep in our nests widi us ! 

The grave saith : "Maiden's heart. 
Pale heart, make me grow paler too f " 
And everything to slumber turns 

That so that heart may sleep. 
Yet though she see them slumb'ring all. 

She slumbefB not^ nor nods her head. 
But stands and watches Sleep. 
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THE MOON. 

A green, green tree in my courtyard stands. 
The sunshine laves it^ the breezes rod it ; 
But when snow hath /alien, the tree Jirgetteth 
That met was here. 

The moon, she fears the sunshine sore, 
Because the sunshine knows full well 

Wherefore the moonlight is so pale. 
The moon is loth that the sun should tell 
Her secret % and she hides away 
When the sun comes Ibrth, that so^ perchance^ 

The sunshine may îasşfiL 
But I am brother to the sun. 
He telleth me his secrets all — 
How he hath taught the birds to sing. 
The ears of com to turn to gok^ 
The forests to grow green. 
And thus he hath betrayed to me 
Wherefore the moon is pale. 
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THE TWO KNIVES. 

H^U hUtstm haih tbi aeaeuhirtt^ 

Mf nteklit hatk hkt hadi. 
fit Cfkmn^t vtui gttt tMng thrmgh tbi mgbt. 

Two gleaming kntvet my brother had, 
That^ g^istenin^ oq the wall hung craned s 
And why he loved iliote knives so well 
I could not ever think. 

When down into the river cool 
The sun hath sunk, the plain grows red. 

And if my Love had love for me, 
All my life long Fd sing thereof. 

And spin him shirts so fine. 

When in the chamber night is black, 
I hear the knives that talk together. 
One saith: "*Twas I that pierced the wife j ** 
The other : " I that killed the husband.'* 
Saith one : " Such lukewarm blood had she, 
Like eggs beneath the mother's wing ! " 
The other : " Such red blood had he, 
As red as wine in glass ! '* 



" And whosoe'er would reach that house 

Must wade the river through. 
The house, it knew not that we came 

To kill that man and wife. 
Her white veil round her head she wore, 

Bracelets were on her arm, 
She listened to the river's flow, 

And with it her last hour flowed by. 

And ever since that time, the souls 
Of wife and husband hither cotne^ 

At night, to curse us both. 
They say : * Why gleam ye on the wall, 

Crossed on the wall, ye knives. 

What have ye done with that our blood f *— 
Then we make answer to the souls : 

* The river washed the blood away, 

The river hurries hence.' — 

* What have ye done with our blood ? ' they ask 
•i— * We dried it in the sun, and yet 

The sun is shining still. ' — 

* What have ye done with our blood Î * they ask- 
— ^ We drank it, and we gleam 1 ' " 

fVhite blossoms hath the acacia-trtt^ 

My necklet hath blue beads. 
Tbi Cobzar*! singing echots through thi night. 
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THE SPRING. 

TTfe snow has fallgn^ and Wi shall not find 
The path that leads unto the huts again^ 

Tet we look up and see the clear blue sl^^ 
Frm whouco tb* snow has faUtts* 

I CHARGE thee, drink no water from that ipring, 

Thy soul would burn ; 
For in the evening late^ the maiden's soul 

Did drink therefrom. 
Snow-white the soul is, and it thirsteth ever. 

Happy are ye,*' it saith unto the flowers^ 
" That every night drink dew ! " 
And to the rivers, too^ it saith; '^Ah me^ 

The plains are happy, for ye water them." 
Then to the spring the soul draws nigh, lamenting 

That it must pine so sor^ 
And saith : I surely thought to still my thirst 

There in the grave. 
But Death is arid, so I have come back.** 

And when two lovers chance to meet that soul 

The while it drinkii 
They too for ever thirsting will remain, 
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And down into the grave, to still that thirst, 
They too will go, 

I charge thee, drink no water from that spring, 
For in the evening late, the maiden's soul 
Doth drink therefrom. 

Thi snow has fallen^ and we shall not find 
The path that leads back to the huts again, 

Tet we look up and see the clear blue sky^ 
From whence the snow has fallen* 
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THE SONG OF THE YOUNG MAIDEN. 
jf star bath falUn m th§ sp«t 



Whm thm art singing — 
Thy brattUt^ ringing 
Kttpi aU tht birds await, 

Thov that dost watch o'er children's sleep 

And gently rockest them. 
Thy voice is dear to sucking babes, 

The agol love thy vcMce $ 
Come now and sing a song for me, 

Thy voice^ I love it too | 
Yea, like the river's rippling sound 

As through the maize it flows. 
Or like the poplar's whispering 

That by my threshold grows. 
Sing me the song of the young, young maid. 

That bids her spindle dance, and sets 
Her heart a-dancing too. — 

A horseman rode across the ford. 

Into the water fell his sword. 
What would become of the maiden's heart 

Once empty of its love I 
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What will the swordless horseman do Î 
I lay and drank at the water's edge, 

The sword came swimming bj me ; 
I thrust it into my girdle fast, 
And dear is the weight of the sword to me, 

It sings me songs of battle. 

Horseman that wentest through the ford, 
Wouldest thou fain get back thy sword ? 

Then come and sit thee down by m^ 

Beneath my threshold's poplar-tree. 
There dance my heart and spindle both, 

Because the sword of the fight doth tell } 
I will give it thee back, but yet I trow 

Thy thoughts are all of my spindle now ! 

J have sung the song of the young, young maid. 



A star hath faUtn m tht sp9t 
fVhere thou art singings 
Thy bracelit^ ringing 

Ejups all thi birds await. 
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THE WIDOW. 

Tbâ swi is hidden for behind the willows ; 
The willows sbivered^/er they bid the sun. 

If a knock sounded on my door at even, 

First I should think that it was him returning, 
But soon I should remember he was dead, 

And know it was his dear soul home returning j 
Then should I bid it enter at the door 

And come close, close beside me. 
And his dear soul would ask me : 

The children, and the maize-fields, and the cattle, 
How fare they all ? " 
And I would answer his dear soul : ** All well j " 

That it might rest and fall asleep in peace. 
Yet would I not, that his dear soul should ask me ; 

" How fares it with the sorrow of thy soul Î ** 
For since unto the dead one may not lie, 
I must perforce give answer : 'Tis not healed." 
Then his dear soul 

Never again could ^1 asleep in peace. 

Moreover, his dear soul will surely ask 
For flowers of me, and I will give it flowers. 

Yet would I not, it asked me for a drink. 
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For one can give the dead no drink save tears. 

And I would not it should perceive that these 
Were tears of mine. 
Then his dear soul 

Were fain to see our children, and the hous^ 
To know if all were yet unchanged, and I 

Would show him house and children, for they all 
Are yet unchanged. 
Yet would I not, that his dear soul should ask me 

To show my face — quick-sighted are the dead. 
And he would see my face all drawn with sorrow. 
Ah no ! for when upon the door at even 

His dear soul knocketh, 
I must be able thus to answer him : 

"All here within goes wcU— yea, in my heart. 
And on my face ; 
I have forgotten thee, go hence and sleep 

In peace again," — for ne'er the dead must 
** All here goes well." 
Then his dear soul would wend its way again 

Back to the grave, nor turn to look behind | 
And never more would his dear soul arise 

To knock upon my door at eventide. 

Hit sun ts hidden far behind the willows i 
Tht wilkws sbiwrid,/«r tbtf hid thi swu 
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THE FLOWER-CHILD. 

(os. FOUNDLING.) 

TMigf it SmuUtify cm* mswf miUmml 
I foMttd iht Uit tfJMn, und thty wtrt tinging, 
TÎf ftrttt tmd: Oh huarkm^ km thty sing ! 

She will not come to-morrow, 

N<Mr came she yesterday, 

She who could end the stranger's life I lead. 

Perhaps I meet her every day, 

And she doth turn away her &ce 

To hide her tears from me j for if I saw 

That she was weeping, straightway I should cry 

** Lo, this is she ! 
She turns away from me her face 
That she my sorrow may not see, 
For if she saw my sadness, then 
She never could refrain from crying : 

"Thou art my child !" 
Perhaps she sees me standing at his side. 
And dares not say : " That is thy father i " 
For fear that I might hate him. 
And, with him, hate her too. 
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Yet both I love, even as the flower its root. 
I curse them not — I say to them in dreams : 

Blessed be the hour, wherein ye loved each other.** 
And never would I tell them of my sorrows. 
And if they asked concerning them, 
I would reply : "But I am happy ! 
And to the graves I never gO} 
The graves beguile me not." 
This would I tell them, and my sorrow 
Within my heart's depths I would hide, 
As rain in hollow stones is hidden, 
As one who dies, doth hide the secret 
Of his last suffering and woe. 
And those who see me never say : 
" How full his heart is ! " — rather all men think 
That it is empty, empty quite, my heart. 
I love the happy children of the mothers, 
Because I hear them say : " My mother ! **— • 
I listen, that I too may learn to say it. 
And when I am alone, repeat it low. ^ 
But when I say it, 'tis as though I had 
A difierent voice from them, the mothers' children. 
For whom the mothers pray upon their knees. 
And weave them shirts 8o Hne, the livelong day. 
And sing them off to sleep with luUabies* 
O mother, whom perchance I see 
In every path, and every day 
Washing the hemp beside the river — 
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If thou wcrt dead, how would I love ffWt^ 

How gladly linger by it, 

And cover it with flowers, 

Not naming thee, but saying: 

" I am a son of Earth, and love this grave 

Because a little earth doth cover it, 

And who it is sleeps here, 1 do not know." 

Oh mother, nay ! thou never canst be dead, 

For surely, ere thy death, thou woukbt have called me. 

And bidden me love thy grave. 

Thou surely wouldst have feared 

To be so cold therein 

Without thy poor child's love ! 

Nay, but thou livcst, mother; 

Then come one evening, while I am asloejiy 

And look upon my sleep i 

Then in the morning I can say : At least 

She looked upon my sleep." 

To-day is Sunday , come away and dance ! 
I passed the lads anon, and they were singing. 
Tht firtst said: Ob biarktu^ bm tbty stag I ** 
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THE H£IDUCK'S FLOWERS. 

Look never upon me in my skip 

The while I dream^ 
For then thou wouldst see upon my face 
The smiles of my dream^ or else its tears. 
The wind hath driven the clouds away. 

To-day I waked early, and^ first of all 

I saw the sun, and then the road 

Where men went by, with pipe in mouth. 

One was a Heiduck, and in his hand 

He carried a flower — and his youth it was. 

In his mouth he carried another flower — 

And his song was thatj and another flower 

He bore in his girdle — and that was his love. 

I went with my spade to dig on the plain^ 

From the well I drank water. 

And looked at the trees ; 

And then in the shade of the trees I slept. 

And at even I came to my house again^ 

I saw the moon rise as I went ; 

And again on the road I saw men pass bj. 

One was the Heiduck. 

A faded flower 
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He bore in his hand — and that was his youth* 
In his mouth he carried a iaded flower'— 
And that was his song. 

And a faded flower 
He bore in his girdle — and that was his love 
I bade him not enter my dwelling-place ; 
He went on through the darkening night. 

Liik nevtr upon me in my slop 

The while I dream^ 
For then thou wouldst ^ee upon my face 
The smiles of my dream^ or the tears of my dream, 
Tht wind bath driven tbi clouds avwy* 
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THE ROAD TO PRISON. 

Onward JImttb tbt waUr^ wwari ihmigb madms hnad t 
^ Hm hapfyy* tbt muubm tay^ ^Mrt tbrn^ U be riff Bug 
mmard!* 

And my beart is biaHngy beating^ btntatb my gjardk btrti 
*< O htart^ tbt ginttt saith, ^bm bafpy art tbuiy tbat 
thubeatest!^ 

Thb rood that I tiead^ is not dusty from wanderers' foot* 
stepSy 

Nor from the ozen^ that go their yny to the ploughing, 

Nor from the passing orioverB*" 
Nay, but the fbotsteps of prisoners have left the road full 
of dust^ 

And the dang of their chains hath brought sorrow to all 

the trees by the way } 
The clang of those chains the trees never more can forget, 
Nor can they in their prison yonder, forget the trees and 

their sorrow. 

And there in the vray the prisoners met tţe young maiden. 

And they wept when they saw her so young-^ 
And the maiden g»ve drink to them all, and went hence 
with their blessing* 
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They thought of their houNi» that over them wept^ and 

of those 
Who wept in the homei* 
And the dust of theraad^and the scorching fire of the son, 
Thej felt diem no mor^ the while they thought on these 

things i 

Thejr strained their ear to catch the song of the hirdsy 

The httt they might hear for so long ; 
And they hiessed the burds» because they had been the last 

To sing on their way. 
So wearily went they hence, as though all their life they 
must wander, 
And already had wandered for long. 
To the men they did meet they said: ^ And yet we are 
all your hrothens" 
And the dang of their chains went with them. 
And one on his bcow yet bore the tears of his mother, 
Another the kiss of his wife— -and the braws were all 

darkened alike. 
Yet each one smiled^ as thoqgh he would say: ^See, I 
smite!" 

They dreaded the threshold, awaiting them there at the 
ends 

Yet were they in haste to oVrstep it, and hide fixmi the di^ 

Their weariful smite and their chains. 
And oyer the threshold, one following another, they stepped. 
And the first one that crossed did envy the last, for 
that he 
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Hsd yet to o'cfBt^ ît» 
Of tfadr homes they thougjit, and their siii>^ yet they 
loiTowed niorc deqily 
For their homes than for all their sins. 
Their dreams were distiaoght with anguish, and each one, 
awakening. 

Would say to his lellow: "I know not whereof I have 
dreamed— 

I dreamed that so white was the road, and that prisoners* 
Ibotstqv 
Had left the load fiiU of dust.** 

Onward Jbmtth tht waUr^ mtward tknagb mtoAmt bnad^ 
Hm hăffy/* tht tnettdms say^ ^ art tbm^ to bt rippling 
toward!^ 

And mf htart is beatmg^ btating, hmtath my girdtt htrt $ 
«« O htart^ the prdk tmtb^ ^ bm happy art tbw^ tbat 
tbmhatist!^ 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 

Know^st thou what the barvtst-Jields an saying ? 

^ IVe have loved the sunshine all too dearly i 
Therefore now they mow us dowHyfw iawng 
Thi sumbim âwr-mtich,*' 



his, slept beneath the lime-^ee, and it looked upon his 

sleep. 

> resh from the battle he had come^ and home with him 

he brought 

The scent of blood upon his clothes ; and all the Bawtn 

were sad 

Because the wind loved that the best^ 

Better than all their scents. 
Ah ! soldier, thou young soldier, coming from the battl^ 
Thou didst not see me going bf, with the nistUng of ripe 
grass. 

For thou wert lost in dreaming only of the battle, 
And dearer is thy sword to thee than any glance of mine* ' 
The eagle loves the sunshine better than his eyrie. 
And dark the hut would seem to thee after the |jke of 
fight. 

The joy of breaking like a storm over the fields of dead. 
And deuer is thy wound to thee^ than any kiss of mine. 
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Now wilt thou yet require of that I our too should 

give thee, 
To join the hosts of war. 

Thy courser speeds as swifUy, as ckwds before the storm- 
wind, 

And scarcely have our women the time to reach their 

threshold, 

To see him flying onward, or ever he is gone. 
But thou no moie dost Iove it^ the quietness of the thres- 
hold; 

Thou lov'st thy sword, he knows it, 
And as for love of women, he biddeth thee forget i^ 
And ssith: ^Touch not their veiL*' 

When wilt thou be returning to this thy home again ? 

The morning marvels not to find thee. 

The evening saith : " What, not yet come ? ** 

My hand hangs idly rocking the cradle^ while I muse 

Upon him in the battle ; 
And who will give him drink^ I wonder^ 
And who will lull his sleep, or wailing 
Will sing his dirge when he is dead. 
The plain is wide, and o*er it the little birds go roaming. 
So doth my hearty but thou no longer 
Dost love the lovii^ of my heart. 

Thy courser speeds so swiftly, 
That e'en the moon can scarcely from out the clouds come 
gliding 
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In time to see him flying, or ever he îs gone. 

But thou no' more dost love it, the moonlight*s rettfulness. 

And thou upon the earth wilt slumber gladly» thinking 

That it shall be thy grave ; 
Even as the rain, rejoicing to know that thou shak sink 

Down into earth. 
My voice is dumb and silent, since thine I hear no longer } 
My step is slow and heavy, since thine no more I fsiifsm \ 
Nor do I any longer put flowers in my girdle ; 

My necklet, too, now slumbers. 
Because it liears no k>nger the beating of my heart. 
Thy courser speeds so swiftly, I scarce have time to loosen 
My veil to see him or ever he is gone. 

Know* St thou what the harvest-fields are saying, f 

''^ IVi bam kvtd tbt sumhmt all too dearkf^ 
Tborefore now thif mm MS dowriyfir Imring 
Tbt nmsbim mm^mmbJ* 
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MAD. 

H^i shall not see again the foot of the willows 
Until the rivtr is law, 

9 

I NEVER bade him stay, because it was written, 

In my Bite it was written^ that I should see him go. 

And still the fire burns on, as though it could warm me* 
To-monrow is Sunday, the peasant-folk will be joyfol 

Then do not think, that I bade him stay beside me | 

He went — but he returned, and returns efciy eveniiig.-!- 

Sit by the fire, draw closer yet, beloved | 

Thou art not as cold as I, it still can warm thee* 

I am 90 cold, dost see^ that to ose it is nothings 

For I am always cold. 
Ah ! but how good thou wert to letuni, my beloved, 
To return to me— and which was the way that thou 
camest? 

Was it there, where beside the road the milUwheel is 

singing ? 

Or down by the path all enwreathed with the raspberry- 

bushes, 

The boughs that have reddened^my Hps with their beauti^ 
fill berries? 
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But, nay ! how good thou art to return, my beloved ! 
And if the dead should return, one would say to them 

surely : 

** How good ye are to return ! ** — yet I love thee far better 
Than all my dead over whom I lament with sore weeping. 
How good thou art, that thou livest, nor lettest me 
weep. 

And know, that the moon, too^ is here, and her stan 

without number ; 
I love thee far better than them, nor do look at them ever 
The while thou art with me, but lo I when thou leavest 

me, straightway 
I look at them then, and of thee we hold converse together. 
I lighted the fire, for I knew that thou wouldest be coming. 
And beside it with thee I sit whispering, whispering softly. 
Then my sorrow flies hence i — but I put the fire out when 

thou goest. 

'"For wherefore, indeed, should I bum without bim?'* 

saith the fire. 

When thou comest again, take the path by the oipberry* 

bushes, 

Inquire not thy way of another, nor ask of another 
To give thee a drink — nay, ask of no other woman. 

Keep all thy thirst for me. _ 
The other women, they have their veils ^ and their spindles. 
What song shall I choose I what song wilt thou have me 
sing thee Î 

^ Note I. 
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The river went by and bore hence the tears of the widow* 
The leaves of the nut-trees will soon be sere in the forcit} 
And I am young and yet old, and I waken pity. 
Yet why have men pity upon me — since I am so happy ? 
I ligjhted the fire, for I knew that thou wouldest be comuig* 

Wt shall not sa again the fiat §f tbi wiUam ' 
UmU tbt rknr u kw* 
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GIPSY SONG. 

Wim trembling hand I touched die slufift white ibid, 
The heidt of Uue thtt clasped thy nedt abovt 
Belbre my tent the fire hurnt bright of old i 
See now— the fire it out. 

Beneath the hill, at witching eventide, 
Thou gavest mc thy fresh, swMt lips of ywe ; 
My heart within my breast for gladness cried ; 
Hark now— ^t beats no more. 

As o'er the grass, beneath the poplars there. 
We gaily stepped, the high noon overhead, 
Then Love was born — was born so strong and £ur. 
Knowest thou î — Love is dead. 

Because thy soul was dark, to evil turned. 
Therefore it was Love had no power to hold. 
Before my tent the fire once brightly burned ; 
See now — ^the fire is cold. 



« 
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THE WATER OF PRAYER. 

Go not forth at the time the Jlowers are sleeping. 
The Jioiiurt misiiii that Mi thouid watch their sleep. 

Every morning 
There came a child, and set without my door 
A pitcher filled, and said : " Oh ! pray for her, 
Oh ! pray for her, the while ye drink this water.** 
" And is her grave already green ? ** I asked i 
The ehild made answer : ** Nay, it still is jroung.** 
I looked among the graves until I found 
TTjc youngest grave — and then I prayed for her. 

The while I drank that water. 

Go not firth at the time the Jlowers are sleeping^ 
Fer fimm mtUke that Mislmli wateh their tkeţp. 
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NO SON, 

Tht furrows my oxen draw an the straigbtest of alii 
And in my belt I carry so many knives 
That they girdle my waist about. 

The rain doth bid the birds fly home to their nests* 

I HAD a dream, that at last thou wert born to me, 
Thou for whom *tis so hard to be born to me. 
That was a waking dream that I dreamed, at noon, 
With eyes fixed long on the furrows all full of seed. 
Some shoots already were breaking forth from the furrows, 

And said : " We, we are born ! ** — 
Then did I envy my field for its fatherhood ; 
It seemed to me, as though I were now the fether 
Of a brave, strong son, who was setting forth for the , 
battle — 

And I wept at parting, yet gloried over the fight. 

And then it seemed to me that I was the father 

Of a shepherd-lad, who drove his flock to the mountauw ^ 

I saw the mountain smiling upon my shepherd, 

And saw that the heart of the shepherd was smiling too — 

And I rejoiced. 
Then it seemed to me that I was a father's father; 
1 saw the children greeting him on his threshold, 
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And the kuMflinew of that greeting filled my soul. 
And all hit house, too^ overflowed with it» 
And Eke a sun, his joy shone forth to me. 
But die real sun tank down beneath the fiinows 
And I seemed to myself the fiither of my iorrowi 

And of my loneliness. 
These to my hut I carried back with mc^ 

And to my wife I spake: 
^l^fe, we are all alone and liill of sorrow I" 
Silent was she, for she knew not how to answer } 
Silent were both our hearts, for th^ were empty. 
Then of all loneliness, and pain, and sonow 

I folt mysdf the father— 
The son of the graves I folt myself, and tiie husband 
Of jron dumb woman, whose womb would be silent ever. 

As were our hearts. 
Then, that we might forget, we looked at die furrows, 
All full of seed — and some shoots akeady were breaking 
Forth from the furrows, and said : " We, we are bom ! ** 
Nor did one of us ask the other: ^Whereon art thou 
looking ? 

We only looked at the growing seeds together. 

Tbi furrows my oxen draw are the straightest of alii 
And in my belt I carry so many knives 
That they girdle my waist about. 

The rain detb kid the birds fly home to their nests. 



I 
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AUTUMN SONG. 
Tbt Urii have flown^ htttmu iU wkh wtrt fM^gt 

Thjbrt hmts Mgbt tmd imăUr hmlt ^wimdg 
Tht wind is ssd hemist hi $H9 aU» 

Ufon mj lettfaem belt ikf hand wm fcitiii^ 

I mt it touch 1117 knile. 
I told thee then to let my hevt deep on s 

My heart needs reit to sorely. 
But yet those eyes of thine, they would not sufler 

My heart to sleep in peace ; 
Thou saidst to me, that thou perchance might'st die* 
And then I pictured hoir thy death would be^ 
And felt that at the very thought thereof 

My heart grew sad— as sad aa wandering birds 
When mists are ^ing. 
The burden of thee is most dear to Earth, 

Therefore thou must not die. 
But if thou didst, the whole wide world would wish 
To die, and be a sharer in thy death. 
Thy grave would draw me to it and entice me, 
Beside thy gravestone I should sit me down. 
Or roam around thy house. 
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To tee thf dear soul roaming round the house. 
Then to ihy soul I would cry out : Oh 1 stay. 
Oh I stay (7 me^** with such « strength of hnre^ 
That stroi^ thjr soul need be to break 
But knoiT} the soul that wanders round ahouse 

It never happy* 
Thou wouldst not that thy soul should be unhappy ? 
Then stay thou here on earth; for see, the stars 

Are att too 6r Ibr thee. 
And even the stars, too, must be glad to feel 
They have a little sister hero on earth. 
Gomc^ touch my kmie^ that I may be a hero^ 

But never touch my hean» 
For then it will not slecfs and human hewts 

Must sleepy that th^ may live. ^ 

Tbt Hrdt bmoi Jtmam^ Ammm M# wixu wm fiiîBngi 
. Jb mght irm I jw tkăm passing hy, 
Tb* fin kmms krighi and kudtr hmit tbt mndy 
Tii whid if sad keoMit ii it f§ iM 
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SLEEP. 

Bimath the poplars by d*or 

Didst sit thii dewn^ 
And on my daor didst hoi, hut ntver enttr. 
Why d$st thm Uve ih$ ptpUan* thaitt s$ tmuh? 

Sliip laid : ^ I know u> many things } 

Dieains do I knov, and right. 
Mbie than the fbreit that ceaadeai 
More than tiM river that weep^ I know. 

More than the wind that sings. 
And I know more than the hearts of men. 

Since I can silence their hearts.** 
So then the forest, the wind^ and the river. 
And the hearts of nwn^ aQ said to Sleep : 
"^ComCy tell us what thou dost know." 
Then Sleep replied: ^ I will tell you softlj,**— 
And he said to them : ^ Rest I know. 
And I know, besides, what the maiden hideth — 
What the wife doth not dare to tell j 
From the breath of their Hps I guess it. 
Death envies mc^ lor whoso would find me^ 
He need not go down to the grave. 
And Death speaks thus tome: * Why dost thou let them 
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Awaken again ? ' But I kt men awaken 
That tliejr may kqld me more dear* 
And I lay a smik on their lips, moreover. 
Instead of the tears they have shed. 
^Thou hast the &ce of my heart's beloved,' 
The maiden saith to me $ and the wife : 
*The voice of my husband hast thou.' 
Death sufiereth me to seek through the graves. 
And bring forth those who Ipng have slept 

To those who sleep but an hour. 
And those who sleep but an hour, they bless me 
For giving back those who for long have slept. 

* Thou hast the taste of the freshest water,* 
The thirsting traveller saith to me. 

*Thou hast the look of my home,' saith the wandVer. 

And in his shade the Past doth let me 

Seek those who have suffered sore, and bring them 

Up before those who made them suffer; 

And those who made them suffer, tremble 

At sight of those who have suffered sore. 

* Lo ! thou hast blood upon thy hand ! * 

Saith the man who hath stained his knife, to me. 

* Thou hast a dagger in thy hand,' 
Saith the man who hath betrayed, to me. 
I am so gentle, yet so dread, 

That all mankind is fain to have me. 
Because they love me and yet fear. 
I dwell in nests, since they are k>fty ^ 
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In graves, because grass covers them. 
And the heirts of men have need of me s * 
And I have need of their joys and sonovn 

To fashion dreams of them. 
And he who lies asleep it sacraL 
Men say of one who sleepi : * Hemn kivet lum 

For tee^ he deep!*' 
But he who cannot tkq\ arouiei 
Vneatiness in all menV hearts. 

They lay of him, *He cannot deep.'" 

Btntath thtptpUnrs hy my dnr 

DUUt sit thtt dmUf 
And $» mf im £dst Ati, ytt tmtr mUr* 
Why dttt tbm km th poplart* tbadi it muchf 
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FORGOTTEN. 

At the tree's foot a hay-fork hath been left^ 
And all day long it hears the birds a-'singing, 
Bisidi tht mill grows tbynu, 

I AM forgotten — 

And if the sun doth glance in through my window^ 
I am amazed that he remembers me. 
The grass but grows from custom in my field, 
I too from custom let my spindle dance. 
The road that leadeth to my house, doth hear 
The echo of no footstep. And the morning 
Saith to me : " Thou art the forgotten one." 
He whom I loved, he took his horse, hit nuuitle. 
And, singing^ rode from hence. 

At night I dream 
I see him ride through river and throu^ forest 
Until he reaches a great village. There 
At the third hut he stops, 
And on the threshold waits for him a maiden } 
The maiden speaks: ^Thou from afiur that oomest, 
Riding through streams and forests, 
Hast thou no wife, far off in distant lands, 
Who sorely mourns for thee \ 
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He amwert : ^ I litve none." And then the maiden 

Doth ttnUe on him, and he beside her tarries. 

Anon he talces his horse once more^ and oometfa 

Unto another vflhge^ and there stops 

At the third hut, wherein men laughing drink. 

And the men give him drink^ and ask him, sajring : 

^ Is there not one thou doet the while remember. 

In emptying this glass 

He answers: ^There is no one.** 

Again he mounts his horse and comes ap^riding 

Through a wide meadow, full of naught but stones ; 

At the third stone he 8ta3r8, 

And there beside the third stone standeth One, 

Her arms outstretched toward him. 

And asketh him : " Or ever thou embrace me, 

Say, is there no one thou wouldst fain embrace ? 

He answers: "There is no one.** 

For surely, the forgotten one am I — 

And he I love, can ne'er remember me. 

The earth remembers not the golden maize 

When it is cut. The sky forgets the cloud j 

The furrows, even, do forget the rain. 

And if the sun doth glance in through my window, 

I am amazed that he remembers me. 

At the treis foot a hay-fork hath been lefty 
And all day long it hears the birds a-singing, 
Thym grows beside the milL 
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TO THE MAIDEN, 

/ wiep because tht wmd it sighing^ 
But thou, tbm singist in the nrir. 

Two little birds came past us fly ing-^ 
Why I am weeping, asketh one ; 
The other asks why thou art singing; 
One answer makes the sky : " In soothy 
For very wantonness of youth ! " 

Oh ! do not ever from a grave pluck flowers. 
The dead have naught but flowers left to-day. 

The while our youth is ours. 
Thy hand is toying with thy necklet gay ; 
And all the boughs— their little nests have they. 

Oh I let no laiig|i iSbt gn^Tes' deep lileiioe break, 
Sflenoe alone is left unto the dead. 

Thy belt six turns doth make ^ 
About thy waist. And when didst bend thy head 
To drbik— "Oh, drink again !" the river said. 

Tell not the graves, how fair are the spring days, 
Forgetfulness is all the dead have here. 

I shut thine eyes' deep gaze 
Within my very soul's recesses, dear ; 
Thy spindle's whirring ceaseless fills mine ear. 

'Notes. 
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The threshold of thy house I love to tread, 
The threshold smiles amid its flowen at me. 

But do not tell the dead 
That Love endureth, and may constant be. 
They never would believe or list to thee* 

/ weep because thi wind is sigbhgy 
But thm^ tbm mgtti in thi $m. 
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THE SONG OF TH£ CROSS^IST£RS.* 

Along both of the roads there are copses of nut-trees growing ; 

On one they are yet green. 
But on the other, their leaves have dropped already — 
Stiy we will tah tht road where they yet are green, 

O siSTBR ! speak, why didst thou not straightway tell me i 
Three distaffs we emptied together, and yet^ thy hand— 

I saw it not tremble. 

When I spoke of him 
Thou didst bend thy head to drink Arom the wooden 
pitcher — 

I thought thou wert parched with thirst. 
O «steri was it from g^ves thou didst Icara to keep 
silence, 

That thou hast kept silence so Î 
And dost thou not think that the graves would be âr, fiur 
happier 

If they could only speak î 

When I told thee of him 
Thou didst but toy with my g^dle's flutteriag fringes. 

And I thought thy fingers were idle. 
How it is in his dweUing-hoiise^ thou hast never asked me^ 

^ Notes. 
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For hadst thou asked, I straightway had understood the^ 

And known thou didst love him too ; 
Then with all my heart I had striven not to love him ; 
But now we love him both, we two together. 
And these two loves of ours are even as the river, 
Tliat weeps because of its eternal flowingy 

Yet cannot cease to flow. 
Now I begin to hate thee, and tliou art hateful 

In all thou dost, to me ; 
I cannot hear my thoughts for thy spindle's whirring, 
And my heart, what time it hears thee singing, deemeth 

Thou singest but a dirge. 
We glance at each other, whene'er he comes towards us, 

To mark which hoped for him most ; 
And she hath smiling lips, to whom he shows fiivour. 
But knives beneath her eyes the other beareth. 
And when he goeth hence, we glance at each other. 

To mark which sorrows most. 



Tmb Ckom-Sistbr. 
O sister ! sister ! of glass so white are thine ear-rings. 
And when thou danoest^ upon the fiioe th^ caress thee ; 

Then fidn would I dance by thee. 
But now I am fiin to see thee dead, yet am fearfial 
Lest thou sbouldst die^ lor then he might weep fer thee, 
And then I should know, it was thee akxie that he 
bv^dj 
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And if that be so indeed, I will not know it. 

The tree knows naught of the axe that shall come to 

fell it, 

And rejoiceth in the sun. — 
If I ask of thee, why thou wearest so many a necklet. 

No answer thou givest me. 
But every day I seem to see thee grow fairer. 
And fear that thou, indeed, art she whom he loveth, 
And that it is thy heart's rejoicing makes thee 

So passing fiiir. 
The wool upon thy spindle doth seem 6r whiter ; 
And when beside the well I see thee standing, 

I ask : " Why stands she there ? " 
Fearing, lest thou be there but to await him. 
Nor am I even at rest when thou art sleeping. 
Because thou surely in thy dreams must see him. 
And he, perchance, in dreams doth say he loves thee. 
When my image is not there to say : " Thou liest." 
O sister, sister ! when didst thou grieve thy mother. 
Or I forget to give drink to the thirrty wand'ier. 
That God now sends such punishment upon us } 
Far rather would I die with no holy taper, 
Or see from off my cottage wall to-morrow 

The flowers wiped away,* 
Than have a tomrar, that only grows more heavy 

When it is shared with thee. 
Nay ! I would fakss the woman v^io would sing me 

» Note 4. 
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Diifet npoo my thrahoMy that Deadi might take me 

WitiiiD a mooth away. 
And yet I will not di^ ibr lie would not tomw s 
Then should I surely know he loTeth thee. 

Ahmg httb if th» faJt thtrt rnn t§^is tfrnuMrm grmişgs 

Om mu thtf MTi yH grtm^ 
Bai m th$ 9iker^ thnr Umns hmu ftWn ahruulţ^ 
Stif wt vnU tait th r$ad whin thty fit an gnm. 
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DIRGE OF A MOTHER OVER HER. SON, 

I 8AW a floweret on the meadoir— 

It grew among the new-mown hay ; 

The golden maize was not so fair, 

Yet^ seeing that flower, the little birds all wept. 

Thou floweret on the meadow. 

How oomest thoa among the new-mown hay ? 

Cast down thy mantle, 

Down by the road-side here i 

Cast down thy sickle, 

There, on the other side. 

And get thee home ! Go home — 

Stay not upon the bridge. 

Stay not beside the well, 

And 8Uy not at the crossways. 

So I went home. 
I found the door half-open, 
And the door spake : "Not from the wind that bloweth!** 

I found the chamber darkened j 

The chamber spake : " Not because night hath fi^H en I " 
Then I remembered yonder little flower. 
I saw thee sleeps 
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And iindentood right weU 
Tlttt jonder Utde flower ym thy soul. 
That tent me to thy hody^ 
And I WM not to stay upon the bri^ge^ 
Nor stay beside the well, 
Nor loiter at the crossways. 
Yet had I known 
That yonder little flower was thy soul, 
I gladly would have stayed hy it awhile j 
Only thy soul was fidn 

Quickly to ooosummate its Uosioming, 
And therefore sent me hence 
That so it might not have to take its flig|it 
Before my very eyes. 

And here am I — ^what wiliest thou of me ? 

Lo) nothing any more ! 
What knowledge now is thine ? 

A deeper one than ours. 
Where art thou going, thus, without us all ? 
And which of us hath ere forsaken thee, 
That thou shouldst so forsake us ? 
Hast thou not ever shared our water with us. 
And wilt not now share Death \ 
What will the seeds be saying 
Thou didst entrust to Earth, 

When they come forth and find thee here no mfxt I 
Beneath thy casement, see, the maidens pass. 
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The river passeth too ; 
And on the morrow is a festival j 
Hast told thy grave thereof ? 
Perchance, if thou hadst told it, 
The grave had left thee to enjoy the Day 

For that one day. 
And didst thou tell thy grave thou hadst a mother ? 
For she, the mother of all flowers and harvests^ 

Had surely felt some pity. 
Nay, rather hast thou told the Earth, perchance, 

That we are rich in tears, 
And since the Earth was dry and lacked refreshment. 
She took thee hence that she might drink our tears. 
Ah, but thou didst not tell her 

That bitter are our tears, 
Or she had feared to taste such bitterness^ 

And ne'er had taken thee. 

See, here am I — 
Yet dost thou not so much as raise thy head. 
One hour already have I cried to thee. 
And yet shall cry for many weary hours. 

See, here am I, yea, here ! 
But it is naught to thee that I have come» 
And stayed not on the bridge. 
Nor stayed beside the well. 
Nor loitered at the crossways* 

See, I am her6 1 
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I «nr a floweret on the meadow — 

It grew among the new-mown hay ; 

The golden maize was not so fair, 

Yet, seeing that flower, the little birds all wqit* 

Thou floweret on the meadow, 

How earnest thou amotng the new-mown hay \ 
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THE SONG OF THE OLD WELL. 

Thtu im wik stm p httui /rom nu ma morty 
Ob tbâUy who earnest once to me before ; 
My threshold will see my sorrow^ and it will know 
That I am weeping for that thou didst go, 

I SLEEP, yet I love to be wakened, and love to see - 
The fresh young faces bending over me. 
And the faces of them that are old, I love them too, 
For those as well in the days of their youth I knew. 
The song of the wind in the trees, and the voice of the bird, 
I hear them not — and yet *tis as though I heard. 
For I feel that the birds are singing, there on high, 
And I feel that above the strong wind bloweth by. 
I sleep, yet I love to be wakened, day by day, 
For I am the comforter, here beside the way \ 
A welcome sight to the weary wandVer*s eye. 
As to the maidens, who at eve draw nigh 
To sing their songs to me — and I know them well, 
Yea, all their songs — and all their dreams could telL 
Whoso is tired, I love his weariness. 
And I love the wandVer's grief of heart no less. 
Who comes from hr. The thirst of the herds I love, 
And to hear the pipe of the shepherd's flute above. 

o 
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And be who fiun wodd waice me from my sleep 

Mutt stoop him down to me, for I am deep, 

But yet, when one doth speak to me, his quest 

I answer from the depths of my deep breast. 

I love the moss that round my brink grows green. 

Whereon the young folk come and sit, 1 ween, 

And that the maids sometimes, with idle hand, 

vStroke gently with their spindles as they stand. 

In joy and sorrow, they all of them come to me. 

And I welcome them all ; for though asleep I be, 

I love to be wakened. And something in me doth sleep-— > 

Something I know not, 'tis my soul — so deep 

That none can draw or drink it, for the Earth 

It was, that gave my soul, her daughter, birth. 

iVIy soul in my depths doth sleep, and it is she 

Who maketh answer, when they awaken me. 

Thou too wilt soon go hena from nu ona mart^ 
Ob thou, whâ earnest ona to me before ; 
My threshold will see my sorrow, and it wiU ktuw 
That I am waping fur that thou didit gi» 
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MOTHERS' TEARS. 

On th» kmJt MA th$ ditch hi kni hti wumtU^ 
That hi might slap thi wktU long night thirtin* 
Didst thus ghfi waUr ta thi «mi yuidtrf 
Fir thif Win sin athirst, 

I LAID me down in the grass, where it was trackless ; 
Then a woman caoie by through the grass and spake to 
me: 

" Canst thou tell, where lies the path ? ** 

I said to the woman : " I know not." And she replied : 

" Never yet have I found a path beneath my feet, 

And the villages always are far away from me ; 

1 never can reach a threshold, and even the graves 

Are always far ofF from me." — 
Then I asked : ^'Did thy womb bring forth a son, or a 
daughter ? ** 

And she answered: ^'A son it was came forth from my 
womb ; 

Since then my husband has shunned me, and I went forth. 
Forth to the plains — and my child hears my voice no more ; 
But upon his father he smiles. 

I was fein to hinder his smiling — and wept over him. 
Yea, covered his face with my tears. 
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Since thai the child ii aocnned^ Ibr a mocliei^ ta^ 
Weigh heavily on her children the child is aocnned. 
And lo f the child hat coned ne toO| ibr mj weeping. 
So then I ied Ibith o'er the phin." 

Om tki l4mi inidi fh§ dkik he laU his wmmU^ 
Thăt hi mght sUep the whtb kng night dkenm* 
Didst thou ghe water t$ the exenyendtrf 
Fer ten athirtt were they. 
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THE LAST DAY. 

Whm tbm bast pasai fur hy 

Ami smt htr m mtriy 

J win uU iha wh9 sbt isy 

And /Amt wih grow U kgarg 

Tb§u wilt nat tatm again to kok np9n htr, 

I CAN 80 well r e m e m be r 
That^ thy last day on earth. 
So well do I remember, 
That everyone keeps saying : 

Why dost thott think of it?" 
And every day that dawneth 
I tee^ as on that day. 
The sunshine in my chamber ; 
And every day that dawneth 
Is like that day to me. 
Since then have all my days 
Belonged but to the grave- 
Even as of yore, to earth 
Each of thy days belonged ; 
But that one day alone, 
That thou didst live for me. 
It was thy last, I knew it. 
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And so I took it all ; 
Nor would sufo thee^ a moment 
To look upon the courtyard. 
And the apple-trees in blossom, 
Or to glance toward the plain s 
Nor to gase upon the hctn 
That thou so toon wert leaving ; 
But I came and stood beibre thee, 
And said: **To them thy Kfe^ 
Thy whole life^ hath belonged. 

This, thy last day, I take 
And thou didst not weep nor sorrow, 
Thou didst answer : **It is well i ** 
And that day, for me didst live it 

With all tl^ heart. 
This I remember ever. 
I knew the grave was waitings 

But I bade it wait a while. 

> 

There was something on our threshold 
That watched with fierce impatience 
The setting of the sun. 
And One called out upon me: 

See there, the sun is setting Î ** 
And as the sun sank down 
Thou hadst lived out for me 
That, thy last day on earth j 

And thy first night of death i 
Belongs to our first sorrow. | 
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Now to the grave, to-morrow, 

And all the endless future, 

For ever doth belong. 

The grave said : " I have finished-— 

Everything have I taken, 

Now therefore I may close,'* 

When thou hast passed bir by^ 
And seest her no more^ 
J will tell thee who she is. 
And thou wilt grieve to hear, 
Thou wilt not turn again 
To kok upon her. 
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HER PITCHER. 

Now tbt sum iakts leavt of us — mm/ tfitr bim^ as he gotth^ 
tVi gtnu^ and see the fUim that mthf mmrm his dtpeartimgi 
It stmtfed tbit 

FfttSH water my fwecthcut bath in her pkcher always. 
And on her shoiikler beareth the little pitther, 
Tanying on the way to gjlve drink to all men. 
And thus she speaks to each one as he drinketh : 

'^In the name of the dead, then, drink." 
And when she sleeps in the hu^ she leaves on her threshcdd 

Her pitcher standing. 
Then the widow doth go by and drink from the pitcher ; 
And there came at night a dead man, too^ to drink i 
He spake : How sweet it is, the maiden's water." 
Then the dead man lifted the pitcher upon his shoulder. 
And bore it to the graves, that he might extinguish 

The graves* undying thirst i 
And thus the dead man spake to the others, saying :. 

^ In the name of the living, drink.** 

Now the sum takis Uentt sf tit — 0iid ăfttr him^ as be goethy 
We gaze^ audsăi tbi plains tbest smiy nmam his dtpartiiig $ 
It stMUftd this mtmingy yonder upw tbt mnmtetins. 
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THE HEART-STEALER. 

Tin maon gBits m ahvot tbt wiUms gkanung^ 
Ani 1UW tht wilbws all mght Img ketp drtaming 
Oftbaiy tht mmfi sţft ray* 

Gnri me thy hearty O maiden, let me hide it 
Where hides my hearty the dagger dose beside it 
That^ 'neath my girdle herci doth keep it warm. 

And 90 thy tender, fluttering heart HI carry 

Far through the nig|it from henc^ nor ever tarry. 

But o'er the plains and through the forests stornu 

And as I pass them like a'flash, unheeding^ 
All men will say : ^ See yon bold rider speeding, 
Who bears from hence his loved one^s heart afar,** 

Thy heart shall feel, in figh^ mine thrill with gladness. 
Ill show it all the world, its joy and sadness- 
Yea, those that weep and those that Uessed are. 

The huts, the graves, and all tiungp^ I will show them. 
Thy tender, fluttering heart shall see and know them. 
While thou dost tarry by thy door and say: 
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" Will he, who stole my heart, be soon returniog ? ** 
My steed storms on — thy envious heart ii yearning 
To see it ally this world so fu awsy } 

Nor will return till then—and there *s no knowii^ 
But thou wilt have, O maiden, to be going 
To fetch it back again thyself some day. 

Then to the forest thou wilt say : ^ Hast spied him. 
The rider who bore hence my heart beside him ? " 
The fbrert aoiwen : Hence he bore it fttt." — 

Then to the plain thou sayest : " Hast thou spied him. 
He who went hence and bore my heart beside him ? ** 
The plain replies : " He I — he long since is past ! " 

Then wik thou weep— and not thy spindDe^ dancing» 
Thy red, red pinks, thy sihrer necklet glandng^ 
Nay, nor the maise fields, e*er could oomlbrt thee 

For this thy heart — and therefore thou art keeping 
It safely locked within thy bosom sleeping^ 
Beneath thy girdle, nor wilt give it me } 

For well thou know'st, my courser loves his speeding, 
And I am one of those who flies unheeding 
Along his onward course, that none can stay. 

Tbi Mum gUda §m «Ator th$ mUkmn gkamig, 
Jnd mm the wiUmt M mgbt imig kttp in t mimg 
Cfthat^ th mmfs ufi ray. 
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"IT WAS NOT SLEEPING TIME." 

go not forth to-nighty 

A star has fallen ; 
^Twere better thou shouldst watt until the sunrise. 
The fragrance of the new-mown hay 

Arises from the plain. 

The child with milk-white teeth 
Bore a dagger too near his heart ; 
And the dagger pierced its way 
Deep down to the heart of the child \ 
The heart fell asleep in its blood. 

Then forth from the heart his mother drew the dagger. 
But the heart awakened not j 

And she said: "Who will give me my child again, or 
beside him 
Lay me in the grave to sleep ? " 
Yet the heart did never awaken. 
Then down in the earth they laid him, 
The little child whose heart had fallen asleep ; 
But as it lay in the earth, behold, it awakened. 
And thus it spake: "'Twas not yet time for sleeping ; 

Little mother, come tell me why 

I have gone to sleep or ever 'twas time for sleeping. 
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Had I told thee, then, I was weary, 
That thui thou hatt put me to sleep \ 

And wherefore art thou not beside me, little mother, 
To sing me lullabies, since I have awakened ? 
I yearn for thy smile, and for flowers, little mother. 
For our dwelling-house, that looketh toward the forest. 
For my father, coming home with spade on his shoulder. 
Little mother, oh tell me why 

I have gone to sleep or ever 'twas time for sleeping ! * 

OA, not forth to-night^ 

A star has fallen ; 
*Twere better thou shouldst wait until tht sunrise.. 

m 

The fragrance of the new-mown hay 
Arists from the ^lain* 
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FORSAKEN. 

Adore softly the moon looks down on thuy than on othert-^ 

Would she tell thee a secret^ then. 

That shit JoeÂs mori softly down on tbee^ than on others f 

In thy girdle wear a flower, 
And make believe to all that thou art happy- 
Yea, and look up at heaven, for it alone 

Can understand thy sorrow. 
The birds sing songs to thee, but vain is their singing, 
They cannot make thee smile, 
For thou art she, whom smiles have all forsaken. 
Thou dost hear his step, that goeth hence to that other — 
And thou know'st his step, as it sounds on that other's 
threshold ; 

And the heart of the wife is full of rising tears. 

As the buds are full of sap. 
But yet from thee there shall come no blossom forth, 
A desert is thy heart, like a grave forsaken ; 
Thy heart is like a field where falls no dew. 
For the dew of thy tears no more doth touch thy husband, 
And his wife's white veil is fair to his eyes no more. 
His eyes love that other's veil, that other's smiling | 
And thou art she, whom smiles have all forsaken. 
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" Mother," the children ask : " why dost smile no longer ? " 
Then dost thou say to them : ^ Lo, ye are his children ! " 
And weepcst sore, and his house with thy tears is darkeiied| 

As the mist doth darken the plains. 
Then thy hushand flees fifom the house^ hecause it is 
darkened. 

And saith to that other: ^Beh<^ my house is darkened." 
And when thou seest her, then dott thou start aadtremfajfe^ 
As though thou didst We her, whom thou durit not hate } 
For ye twain have the selfsame bve. 
Her sin, that beg«ts thy sorrow, thou sordy hatest. 

Yet dost envy her her sin. 
For heavier weighs on thee thy sinless sornuir».. 

Far heavier, than sin. • 
And thou dost pieve that thott hast no curse upon thee. 
That thou canst not say : sufe througji the curse.** 
And thy children thou dost not lovc^ for they are bis 
children. 

Yet lovest them all the more, that they are hia duldren i 
Thou dost hear his step^ that goeth hoice to that other. 
And knowest that he helps her draw the water 
Up from the well, and loves the path she bath trodden. 
The wbile he shuns the path that thou didst take. 
For his wife's wbke reil is fiur to hia eyes no hmgeSi 

Mere softly thi m§m ktketh imm m tba than. m^Mtiurs i 

Would slu tell tbtt M uenty tbiHy 

That tbi Ms nun ttftlf dmm m ikm thorn m tthmf 
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HE WHO REMEMBERS. 

Tbt em has faffn — tht UttU tmhhtri w§tps. 
" Thi rmm bai washâd th* ptHUt mpm tbt way. 
Bladt fitwirt bow I apta my mantle whUe. 

I SAID to him who rememben^ 

What is it that thou dost see ? " 
He answered: see mj heart." 
Then I said to him: ^Look at the mountains^ 
Look at the pbins, and the mill 
That waits to rest till the sunset^ 
And waits till the sunrise to waken i 
Then lode at the housesy their pitchers 
All brimming ovicr with water. 
And everywhere mats on the giround. 
And daggers upon the walL 
Or see the fountain^ that bowtth 
And raiseth itself again, 
Like the forest when wind is blowing } 
The streets, where behind their waggons, 
The men call aloud as they go. 
Oh, do but look at it all ! * 

I see only my heart," he answered, 
^ And it is so dark therein 
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That I Kuce on tell whtt tt hoMedi» 
But if I turn Ibr a moment 
Mine eyes away, there it Something 
Movetfa widun, and that Something 
Saithtome: Look at thj heart." 

Thi am k^t /kltm^hi BttU ctuhhrd weeps. 
The rain berth mmthed the pekkles upon the reeub^ 
Black Jlewers have I upon my mantle white. 
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THE COfiZAR'S LAST SONG. 

The merry Spring, he is my brother. 

And when he comes this way 
Each year again, he always asks me : 
Art thou not yet grown grey ? " 
But I, I keep my youth for ever, 

£veti as the Spring his May, 

To ride and hunt the whole worid over 

I want no flying steed, 
For I have seen it all, each viOage^ 

And every flowerjr mead; 
Men's hearts and their desires, though never 

They showed them indeed! 

No cloud I need be, through the heavens 

From end to end to fly — 
For just as though it were my dwelling, 

I know the broad blue sky ; 
And thus I say to all the people : 

^My house is there on high,** 
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And once, indeed, t Kttle maiden 
Would give her heart to me, 

Her tender heart, but I made answer ; 
**7 hus do I counsel thee, 



Mine it majr never be ! ** 
At onwaid through the whispering fiirest 



^ Whence didst thou get, I prithee teU me» 

Thy tong» ? " the forest said. 
^ From each one «f thy leaves," I angwered, 

''Thy greeii kaves over heuL** 

Upon the luteplayer's grave red flowen 

In freshest bloooi shall keep, 
The sun will knre to look upon them. 

And even be fiun to creep 
Down to the grave whcie Uct the Goliiar, 

To see him in his sleep. 

There with his songs the Cobxar lieth^ 

Nor feeleth lonely so ; 
And Earth will thank him for his singjuig 

Who did her beauty know. 
And sang of it — her springs and winters^ 

Her joyS| her hopes^ her wo^ 



O maiden, 



keep it for some other. 



Upon my way I sped : 
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Then will the luteplayer awaken 
With joyful heart and young, 

Because his songs, amid the living 
Are still on every tongue ; 

And tales of his, by children's cradles^ 
To lull the babes are sung. 

Where is my lute ? ^ he wfll be askuig. 

When he awakes once more; 
^My mantle^ that was wont to oover 

My heart so weU before ? 
Where is my hearty indeet^ that treasured 

So many songs of yoie ? 

And when the grave to him remembrance 

Of that his death doth bring. 
Then will he smile, as dead he lieth9 

O'er that and everything ; 
And turn him with a smile to slumber 

Again» remembering. 

As for his songs — a dewy blossom 

Shall spring fiom every one^ 
The dew men drink for hearti^ refreshings 

His grave beneath the sun 
1^11 be so green, that all the weary 

Shall sit them down thereon. 
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And all shall take him for their brother. 
Who wept with them and smiled ; 

And Mother Earth shall claim biai| Myiag: 
" Behold, this was my child.** 

The Iuteplayer*s grave, the sun doth love it ; 
And shinet theieon to mild. 

The merry Spriq^ lie ii mjr brother. 

And when he comes this way 
£ach year aguoi he ahvaja nfca me: 

*^Art thou not ytt grown gray?" 
But I» I keep my youth for ever. 

Even u the Spring hii May, 
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L 

Tbt ebUd was wuajf it bat gmu t9 sUtp, 

Come down to-morrow to the river-side^ 

We will pluck flowers together, 

The white ones thou, and I the crimson ones j 

And thou shalt put the white ones in thy hair, 

The crimson I will cast upon the road. 

That they may wither *neath the wandVer's step. 

— Ohj sister, 
Why hast thou no compassion for the flowers ? — 

Tbt ebUd was wtary^ it bos gMt t§ sktp. 

Into the maize-field come with me to-morrow, 
There we shall see the sun, and then the moon $ 
The sun will be for thee, for me the moon. 
And thou shalt bless the sun. 
But I the moon shall curse^ 
Oh, sister. 

Why hast thou no compossion for the moon ?— 



Tht child was weary^ it hai gom to slstp, 
* Notes. 
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Come to drew wtter from the well to-morrow, 
Them wifl we fin our pitchen ; 
And tlMM ahdt drink from one tOl it it empty i 
The odwr I wflU bfodb— 

Ohi niter) 
Whjrhattnopityibr the crystal water? — 

Thi chUd W0S wiary^ it hat gmi t$ skip. 

Shalt come with me to-morrow to the fields 
There we shall find two lads, 
One very sad, the other one right merry. 
Thine is the merry one, and mine the sad. 
Thou on the lips wilt kiss the merry one. 
The sad one I shall slay.— > 
Oh, sister, 

Why hast thou no compassion for his sadness ? 
Tbt child was wiary^ it has gnu to slup. 
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n. 

Oh, look no more on me^ I have grown old. 

— And thou dost yearn for youth. 
Then dost thou come and stand upon thy threshold 
That thou the yearning mayst forget ; 
But it forgets thee not — and follows thec^ 
Speaking with voice as of a Httle child : 
And lo ! thou seest thyself as once thou wert^ 
When very young thou wert— 
Three flowers in thy girdle, 
Two flowers behind thine ear. — 

Oby look no more on me^ I have grown old^ — 

Yet will I look, for I would see thy pain* 
The plain is budding, through it flows the river | 
Why dost not sit thee down beside the river. 
And b^ of it to bear thy pain away, 
Away from the^ ht out into the world, 
That thou mayst hear no talk of it ag^ 

Oh> look no more on me, I have gnnm old. 
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Let be my pain. 

For it bdongeth to tlw booie } 

What would the home do without pain, I wonder ? 

It bringi me Niglit— «nd every day it brings 

Three iowcn Ibr my girdle, 

Two iowen Ibr mine car. 

In vain I sty to it : Why, doft not lee 

How old I am, and have no use for flowera ? ** 

'Beside the window I lie down and watch 

The dawning of the day. 

And the day wonders at the world's fair splendour. 
Time was, the day did wonder at my beauty. 
When I was young. 

Oh, look no more on me, I have grown old. 
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III. 

/ had two powers. One is withered now ; 
The other moumeth for her sister. 

Why dost thou tremble, neighbour ? — 

—I saw One pass — 
No wanderer it was.— 

Who was it tben, that thou art tremUing thus ? — 

«^It was the child, the child 

That I yet bear within me^ 

That from my womb escaped. 

To look upon the world before its birth. — 

^Neighbour I Thou didst but dream it — 

/ had two flemm. One is withered mm ţ 
The other mmarmtb fir her sister. 

Now will the child be sad, here in my womb, 
For it has seen the earth ; 
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And seen that I am wan with bearing it ; 
Yea, teen that Earth is recking with man's sweat. 
And that she covercth the dust of man. — 

— All this it will forget, oh, neighbour, neighbour 
When once it sees the sun. 

/ ha J two fimvirs. One is withired now ; 
The other mourneth for her sitter. 
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IV. 

Be silent ! for my sister slumbcreth, 

And if she be awalcened, then she weeps. — 

— I will not wake her, have no fear ; but this, 

This only, I must tell thee : 

*Twas at the season of the lindcn*s flowering, 

*Twa$ then she died. And they did take her from me, 

Leaving me naught of her, except her necklet, 

The necklet from her throat, 

That once was warmed all through by her warm blood. 

Upon a nail I hung it, on the wall 

And put a spray of basil over it. 

The little necklace never moves, and yet 

The beads all talk together, 
Whene'er the sun peeps in and makes them glitter j 
Then do they look like tears upon the wall. 
And when the sun comes in, one sees fiill well 
That withered is the spray of basil now. — 

Be silent ! for my sister slumbereth. 

And if she be awakened, then she weeps. — 
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I will not wake her, but just this alone — 
I must yet tell thee, that the beads all say : 
" Why do they leave us hanging on the wall— 
Beside this withered branch ? 
The whole day long do we await the sun. 
And when he comes, he makes us look like tears. 
The tears run down, and then the tears dry up. 
But we remain for ever.** 
She died, and they have taken her away, 
Away from me, and left me naught of her. 
Except this necklet. — 

Be silent ! for my sister slumbereth, 

And if she be awakened, then she weeps. 
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Thi fire is slumb^ring^ 
Who will waken it? 

He whom I love spake thus to mc : 

"Give me thy songs 

So I have given him all my songs, 
And now he sings them, that he may be strong 
About his work — for in those son^ I told him 
That sunshine says to Earth : 

Thou shalt bear most beauteous children. 

If so be thy sons are brave." 

The fire is slumFringy 
WbQ will waken itf 

He whom I love spake thus to me : 

« TeU me thy dreams % ** 
So then I told him all mj dreams. 

And he remembers them i 

For in my dreams I saw 
A Heiduck proud, his rig^t hand red with blood. 
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And thus, I told him, sunshine speaks to Earth; 

** Brave children thou wilt have, 
If 00 their hands thy men bear stains of blood.** 

77>^ ^rt is s/umbVingj 
fVb§ wiUvmktm itf 

He whom I love, spake thus to me : 

Tell me, how thou wilt s]eq> within the Earth ? 
So then I told, and hearing, he was glad ; 
For I shall sleepy <lown tiiere within the Earth, 
With open ejcs, and on my face a tmik } 
And in my eyes tlie Earth will 

And in my mouth. 
I told him that the sunshine says to Earth : 

^ Brave children thou wih have 
If they but understand how they inty sleep 

Right weU in thee.* 

Tht fin it thmiVrmg^ 
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VI. 

My girdle I hung on a tree-top tallf 

So the songs of the birds, it hears them all, 

O MAIDEN, who gave thee those lips so red. 
That smile, and those songs f — 

— Lad, what is it to thee 
Or why wouldst thou know who hath given them me— • 
— And whither, O maiden, so fest art thou sped ? 
To the plum-tree groves in the valley below. 

Or there, where the orchards of apple-trees grow 
Overhanging the cUff l—^ 

— Lad, what is it to the^ 
Since it is not thou that shalt go with me ?— 

Jidy girdle I bung on a tree-top tally 

So Sht SMgi %f tbi hirds^ it biors tbm aU, 

O maiden, and wliat in thy hpart dott thou bear \ 
A tong^ or a knre ? — 

— Lad, what is it to thee ? 
If there's one that I love, sure, thou art not he. — 
Where wouldst thou I died of mj love, then, where \ 
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By the river, where over me flowers shaU weep ? 
In the hut^ where the mother who hilled me to deep^ 
Shall ang me my dirge 

»Lady what is it to mc^ 
Since I am not going to weep over thee 

pnUi Ihtmg m a tm-ttp UtU^ 
St thi t9mgt ţfthi hhrdsy it hmn ibm M 
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Me tumid his heady he turned his head awaj^ 
But whether be was glad^ I do not knew. 

Why hast thou, brother, no compassion on her ? 

Weary she is, remorseful, and alone. — 

— And didst thou go within her house, mjr sister? 

What saw'st thou in the house ? — 

— I saw the little house was very poor } 

No flowers in the window, 

No mat upon the threshold ; 

Hard as the heart of the wicked was her bed, 

I said : ^ Thou wouldst lie softer on bare earth." — 

He turned his head^ he turned his head away^ 
But whither be was glad^ I d» not know. 

What didst thou see, my sister, in the courtyard 
— ^Naught save some hay, all blackened by the rain. 
And then a dried-up well. 

Dry as a widow's bout. — 
—What didst thou see upon her face, my sister ?— 
— ^Furrows I saw upon her âce, like nits 
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Upon the roads when thej ire lull of rain ) 
And fiill of tean wefe tfaeM. 

Hthmudhis bead, hi iunud hit htai away^ 
Bia whithtr h$ watgiâd^ Ii»m hum. 

Halt thou no pity on her, bratfaer, brother?— 
—The canion hath no pi^ on the vulture 
That dies for hamg rent It and devoured It. 



Ht imrnti hit had, he Utrmi hit hmd mtM^^ 
Bm whahir htwasglad^ I mt knm. 
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VIU. 

If%it dui Ite kmr h thtiu apron, UttU biori f 

Flowbbs I bear, ami grass, and fruit from the garden. 
My little mother died in the spring at even. 
And I think of her, since then, in the long spring evenings, 
Then do I hear no more the miU-wheeTs murmur. 
I put on my bravest dress 

When I go to see my mother, diere in the graveyard, 
That so I may seem rigjht merry to my mother. 
And when I have the year's fint-fruits, I isul not 
To cmt across my threshold two of them. 
Yea, twain I g|ve to the road, I give to die wand'rer. 
That in Earth's depths my mother may not hunger. 

What dost thou bior in thint apron^ Utile heart f 

The stranger came and said : " Why goest not with*me ? 

My village stands beside a cool, green valley, 

Where flights of birds come by, and even in flying 

They tarry on my cottage.** 

Then to the stranger I spake thus : " O stranger, 

Go home without me, I would tarry here | 
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The sun and moon are wont to see me always 
Here in my little hut ; 

And a strange house would have no room, O stranger, 
For these my sorrows and my joys ; no corner 
Would there be found for me to stand my distaff, 
And ever would thy house be saying, stranger, 
"Of joys and sorrows we've enough already, 
We have no room for thine ! " 



fVhat dost thou bear in thine apron^ little heart? 
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IX. 

Ohf stay bisidi mt^fir almt enCI, 

O MOTHER, when my hair has all grown white 
I'll shroud my veil so close about my head 
That none will see my hair has grown so white j 
And I shall know so many, many things i 

Shall know, why thou dost weep. 
And he I love, he too will then be old. 
Will put his cap of fur upon his head, ** 
That none may see how white his hair has grown $ 
And I can say, at last, I love him, then. 
So often shall I tell him so, 
That it will make him grow quite young again. 
And I shall say to him : " Dost thou remember 
Upon that day, beside the well, when I 

Would never smile on thee ? 

That was because I loved thee." 
Mother, but I would fain be growing old 
That I might tell him sooner ! 

Oby Stay biside mi^ftr along am L 

And the young maidens then will beg of me 
To tell them of my life— and I will teU them 
About my life and all its many jojfs* — 

/ 
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The tree doth think no more, my little daughter. 
About its fruit, when winter-time has come j 
And thou, thou too, thy smiles wilt ail forget. 

0 mother, O dear mother, say not so ! 
Because I smile with twofold joy, to think 

1 shall remember them when I am sad. 

Too sad, to smile again. — 
—My child, the birds do carol eveiy ugtmf^ 

Yet not the self-same birds. 
The harvests ripen eveiy jear, but yet 
i £ach time new seeds art sown. 

Even so the heart of man sings once, once otây i 
Once, and once only, doth his harvest ripen. — 

— O mother, O dear mother, say not lol 

For when I have grown old 

ril smile upon the birds and on the harvests, 

And say to them, " I too once bloomed and sang.'* 

Ob^ stay btsidt nu^fir akiu am L 
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Tell me iriio she is, oh, tell met— 

— ^HE hath no mother more, and her father's name 

Is all unknown to me. 
With her, the self-same moment, flowers were born — 

With her the flowers will die. 
Nay, nay, I love her not ; yet I look at her. 
She wanders through the forest, and thereat 

The forest doth rejoice. — 

—Tell me who she oh, tell me ! — 

— If Death should take 

That which is sweetest upon earth away. 

He would take her. 
Strong will the children be that are born of her, 
And from her breast the milk will stream in plenty. 
Like rivers at the melting of the snow.» 

Tell me who she is, oh, tell me 1 



XL 

Go dra w nic waier from tbi WtU^ 
I am jithirst.~— 

Ah ! what and if the well were dry I— 
—Then there is yet the river. — 
—What if the river were dried up ?— • 
— Then hath the spring still water ; 
But oh ! a joyless heart, that hath 

No other joy beside. — 
— What hath be^en this thy heart I — 
— Tb^ auDe and took its joy away» 
They came By night to take its joy. 
And all tfie way was dark. 

G4 draw m wattr firm tbi wiH 
I am atbtrst. 

And if the swallow were to die, 
Yet were die lark still here j 
And if the hail laid low our com. 
The hay were left us still s 
But oh ! a loveless liie^ that hath 
No other love beside^ — 
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— What hath befellen that thy love ? — 
— My love is dead. They murdered it 

With a sure knife and sharp. 
And with a hand that trembled not ; 

I saw its blood, 
Its blood, that through my fingers flowed ; 
I could not stay the stream. 

Go draw me water from the weil^ 
J am atbirst. 
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XII. 

fnUk iksi thou lovi U hiar th§ Uit^ 
My s^mUt §r vmett'-^ 

Thrib ladi ha?e died in the village there, 

And one was my beloved. 

Water from out the ttream he drank, 

There^ where a star had bathed. 

And then he died; and I bewail him. 

And sing my soogş o^er him, 

I see the star in the water still. 

But he shall see it no more. 

fFbuh dut thm km U har tbâ htst^ 
ipindU or wy vmef 

I said to the star : ^For two whole nights 

I would ffojt on naught save the^ 

If thou wouldst teU me where bides his souL 

Is it there in the flowers \ in my bracelet here ? 

Or yon 'mid the ripe red corn ? 

For if I knew 'twas in a flower, 

I would water it oft and tend it wdl. 

That it might bloom for aye. 
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And if 'twere in my bracelet here» ' 
IM piDow my head upon mine arm, 
That 80 1 might have fiurest dreamt^ 
Yea, dreams all robed in white. 
And if 'twere in the ripe red corn. 
My sickle ne*er ihould mow it down, 
But I would pluck it gently.** 

fyhicb dost tbm hot to bear tbt bnt^ 
My spindU tr my wiaf 

Then thus the star replied to me ; 
** His soul is so far away. 

That though thou shouldst take the fleetest steed, 
Thou couldst not reach it ever. 
Stay rather, leaning by thy hut. 
Perchance the httle soul will come. 

Come flying up to thee j 
Yet never seek to hold it there. 
But give it straight the fleetest steed. 
That it may hasten hence once morc^ 

That it may haste away." 



HHlich dost thou love to hear tbi bist. 
My tpinăUt mr my voic$ Î 
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xm. 

Up§9 my tbnsbold thou wilt meet 

Am nkm^^im sbaU thtu bid ttm in. 

Do not thou ask that maid again 
Whither she fves-^she knows it not henelf. 
But loveth to go wand 'ring round about i 
And those who pass her by disturb her not. 
She wanders thus because she hath all knowledge 
Of magic philtres. One she drank herself^ 
Not knowing that she drank it, and since then 
The world u changed to her, and all the world 
To her seems old — yea, thou art aged, and I $ 
The forest has grown old — an hundred yean i 
And she herself alone, she thinks, is young. 
She laugheth at our age — and wandereth on 
Along the ways, to find the youth wWU love her 
But never will she find Jiim. 

my tbrtsbM tbou wilt mat 
Jn egid mam-^im sbalt that bid €mu in. 
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XIV. 

Pbtek no man flmtrs btfin btTj 
For shi tuvir gatbgrs out. 

Whither the streams are flowing^ 

O mother, dost thou know ? — 

— To the villages, through the forests^ 

And o'er the plains they wend. — 

—And whither tears go streaming, 

O mother, dost thou know ? 

Tears that are wept by women. 

Tears that they wipe away 

With the back of their hand, and that trembling 

Upon the hand yet He ? — 

— Tears flow into graves, to comfort 

The dead for having died.^ 

Pluck no more flowers hefort htr^ > 
For sht ntvtr gathns one. 

Who was it, this evening, mother. 
That thou didst let in to thee ?— > 
— A woman it was, who sorely 
Wept o'er her womfa^ that bean 
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Only dnd chfldien ever. 

She weeps, tint the louls of those children 

Have never looked on euth. 

And she prays the soub of those children 

To turn them back ibr a moment 

That she maj look on them^ 

Phui n» mtri JUwtrs htftirt htr^ 
Ar iftr motr gathm mu. 

And hath she not her cottage 

Wherein she may tarry, mother ?— 

— Nay, she was fiun to show me 

Her tears — and they flowed before me ; 

And she said of those unknown children: 

" Golden hair like the sunrise 

One would have had — and that other 

Cheeks as red as the sunset ; 

Slender, like as my distaff, 

She would have grown, and beside me 

Singing would she have sat. 

Yet dead in my womb I bare them. 

Then Nature spake thus to mc^ saying, 

'Art thou a grave?** 

Pluck no more powers before bir^ 
Fcr sbt ntwr gatbm «mt. 
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NOTES. 



NOTB S. 

"The other women have their Teik,** ît at much as to say ** they are 
married ; for onlj nâified woiMii in^ wear veils on their heads in 
Roumania, 

Note ». 

" Thy belt six turns doth make about thy waist" The slender- 
ness of a girl is measured by the number of times she can twist her 
long soft bek or girdle about her waiit. 

NoTi 3. 

The phrase ** sister of the cross has been used by the translators 
to denote a lort of elective idationship whidi beonnMii in RoonaiUa, 
and ii diitinginihed by the untranslatable word '* surata ** a mcit 
variation of " sora,'* a sister. It is usual there for two girls who may 
be no relation to each other, to choose one other out as sisters, 
and this choice is hallowed by a special service in church, during 
which their feet are chained together, to symboliM tbc bond tbit ii 
bcncefiiftb to mite tbcm. TUa ii regarded aa ao real a ona» that 
maniage widi iht brotbcr of one's elective diter ii Iwbiddcii» nor 
can these two "sisters'* many two btochers. 

Non.4. 

It is the custom in Houmanian villages to paint a flower on the 
wall of a house it which a maiden lives j but if she is known to have 
behaved ill, the village youths come and efface the painting from the 
wall. 

X 
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NoTt 5. 

For the Spinning-songs, the girls all stand in a circle, spinning ; 
the best spinner and singer being in the niiddle. She begins to im- 
provise m MMig, and at any moment abe chooaet, tbrowt her qpindle, 
holding it a hmg thiwd, to another giri, who haa to go on 
tyimiiftg while the first girl puUt oat the flax — a praccfding requir- 
ing great dexterity— and at the same time hai to continue the 
tmpioviiatioo which has been begun. 



V 
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